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IN ATTRACTIVE SETTINGS 





ON’T let Summer’s hot, 

parching sun bake the life 

out of your plants and rob you 

of the beautiful flowers you 
should enjoy. 


Cover your garden bed now 
with a protective mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 
It will mean a real saving in 
flower losses as well as time and 
money to you. It keeps the un- 
derneath soil cool and moist, 
reducing the need for continu- 
ous watering throughout the 
Summer months. It also pre- 
vents soil crustation, lessens 


the need for cultivation and | 


troublesome weeding. 


Peat Moss not only insulates 
the soil but also adds apprecia- 
bly to the neat appearance of 
your garden. It dresses up any 
garden and provides the attrac- 
tive setting that makes beauti- 
ful flowers even more beautiful. 
Spread a two-inch mulch of 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss | 


around the base of your rose 
bushes, perennials, and other 
plants now, and get the benefit 
of this “result insurance” this 
Summer. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
is sold under various trade 
names by high grade dealers of 
horticultural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carrying the 
P.I.C. Triangle of inspection 
and approval stenciled on the 
side of the bale. It is your assur- 
ance of quality. 


Write for Free educational 
folder on Summer mulching. It 
contains interesting informa- 
tion of value to every gardener. 
It’s FREE for the asking. Just 
mail the coupon below. 


PEAT MO 
Ni 7 F REE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 

Advertising and Research Dept. 

15S JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Please send me your folder “When 

and How to Use a Summer Mulch.” 
H6-15 
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y Garden Work for Late June , 
Wwe ~ 


THE asparagus bed should not be cut after late June. As soon as the cut- 
ting season is over give the bed a liberal top-dressing of well-rotted 
manure and spray the foliage with arsenate of lead to prevent its 
destruction by the asparagus beetle. 

IF THE normal June drop does not thin the fruit sufficiently, the heavily 
loaded trees should be thinned further. It is especially important to 
remove imperfect peaches and plums. 

KEEP the seed pods cut from snapdragons, violas, sweet peas and nastur- 
tiums. They are likely to stop flowering if seeds are allowed to form. 

BEFORE you forget, mark those peonies and irises which you wish to 
lift and divide or remove this Fall. 

HOLLYHOCK blooms may be improved by thinning the flower buds. 
Flowers do not last as long on crowded stalks and the tip flowers are 
seldom good. 

THE Spring-blooming shrubs, such as spirzas, mock oranges, lilacs, 
viburnums and forsythias, should be pruned judiciously right after 
flowering so that they will have ample time to make new wood for 
the next season’s flowers. 

IF THERE is any evidence of the lace bug on rhododendrons, they 
should be sprayed again after the flowers have passed. Be sure to cover 
the under sides of the leaves. Any of the good contact sprays such as 
nicotine, pyrethrum or rotenone will control. 

IT IS still not too late to make plantings of certain annuals such as the 
Shirley poppy, gypsophila, bachelor’s buttons, gaillardias, scabiosas 
and zinnias. 

PINCH off at the ground all but the main stalk of each dahlia. If large 
exhibition flowers are desired, this single stalk will require further dis- 
budding. Dahlias grown by this method will need to be staked. 

NEWLY planted woody plants need an abundance of water to promote 
new root and top growth. 

NEWLY set-out plants and seedlings should be shaded for several days 
until they have become established if the weather is hot. 





should be plunged immediately into water. 
MANY garden makers prune their tomato plants as they grow, permit- 





will have better tomatoes if the plants are supported by a trellis or 
stakes. 
APHIDS are likely to be found attacking tender plant growth in even 


ting only two to four main branches to develop. The home gardener | 





FLOWERS for the house are best cut early in the morning. The stems | 


the best-cared for garden at this season. Frequent sprayings with | 


nicotine, pyrethrum or rotenone will control. 
CORN, beans and cucumbers can be sown at the end of this month for 
a late crop. 
| SPRAY potatoes with arsenate of lead at the first appearance of the 
potato beetle. 


DEAD flower clusters and seed pods should be removed from rhododen- 


drons, azaleas and laurels. Better blossoms next year will result. They 
should be pinched out carefully, however, to avoid injuring the buds 
developing just below. 


| 
| 
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Red spider mites and cedar-apple rust 
attack your trees in hot weather. Save 
your cedars by spraying with Linco Col- 
loidal Sulfur, the most effective of many 
fungicides recently tested by the Arnold 
Arboretum (Note:—Only colloidal sul- 
fur, which is several hundred times finer 
than ordinary ground sulfur, gives you 
the complete coverage needed for com- 
plete protection.) 


Prices: (At Breck’s in Boston, or direct from 
manufacturer) 

lqt. $ 1.50 (Postpaid in New England) 

1 gal. $ 3.00 (Postpaid in New England) 

5 gals. $12.50 (F.O.B. Boston) 
The first application of Linco Colloidal Sulfur 
should be made about July Ist. Complete spray 
schedule and dilution table furnished with all orders. 


LINCO 


COLLOIDAL SULFUR 


Sole Manufacturers 
LINDER &CO., INC., Established 1848 
296 NORTH BEACON ST., BRIGHTON, MASS. 











is a trade 


“Why Bugs Leave Home” 
mark slogan that has been famous for 
more than 30 years. It identifies .. . 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


The double-action insecticide thatis safe 
and dependable. Positive protection for 
your roses, trees and shrubs. Cannot 
burn or discolor the most tender growth. 


Wihson’s 
FUNG-O 


The liquid fungicide for the control of 
mildew, rust and other common diseases 
of roses and flowering plants. 


Wilsons 
AWINC 


A non-poisonous Pyrethzum Spray that 
will positively control Rose and Dahlia 
Beetles, the Mexican Bean Beetle and 
other hard-to-kill pests. 


For further information on these or other 
products, write for our catalogue. 


\ 
Dept. E 6-15 bas 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSET 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Rose Week in Hartford, Conn. 


HE annual rose festival in Elizabeth Park, the municipal 

rose garden at Hartford, Conn., promises to be as fine as 
any in the past. For more than a quarter of a century, thou- 
sands have come each June to view these gardens. June 21 to 
28 has been designated as Rose Week. The lateness of the sea- 
son indicates that even up to July 4 there will be a fine show. 
Indeed, with modern roses there is much of interest all through 
the Summer and Fall. 

This collection of roses, which was started in 1898, has 
attained a national reputation as not only the first, but one of 
the finest public rose gardens. More than five hundred varieties 
are included in the collection, one hundred of which are of 
recent introduction and represented by two to five plants. As 
new varieties prove their qualities are worthy of honorable 
recognition, a place is made for them. This year Crimson 
Glory and Madame Cochet-Cochet are raised to the dignity 
of a full-bed display. Two years ago, the rose President Her- 
bert Hoover, winner of the Hubbard gold medal as the finest 
rose to be introduced during the preceding five years, was 
bedded. 

Pink, white and red ramblers on high broad arches, and a 
vine-covered rustic arbor, add greatly to the depth of the mass 
of color, making a spectacle long to be remembered. Nowhere 
in America is there to be seen so large a garden planting of 
hybrid perpetuals. There are also many large beds devoted to 
hybrid teas, varieties that have been carefully chosen from the 
long list of catalogue choices. No rose that has occupied a full- 
size bed is discarded until it has been surpassed in beauty and 
sturdiness. 

The American Rose Society will make final judgment on 


many of the roses and give national and regional medal 
awards to high rating varieties. 


An Active Garden Center 


The Pittsburgh (Penn.) Garden Center seems to combine 
the best efforts of the garden-minded people of that recently 
beflooded city, with a very clean form of municipal partici- 
pation. The Center was opened April 15, 1935, after much 
strenuous labor on the part of its organizers. Application 
to the City Council for a building which might be used 
resulted in an arrangement for occupying the refreshment 
stand in Schenley Park. A lease was given to the garden 
women for five years at a dollar a year, and then the Center 
was incorporated and an arrangement made for obtaining club 
memberships in order to secure support. A club of 50 or fewer 
people pays five dollars, but beyond that number ten dollars is 
charged. Individual members pay one dollar or five dollars, or 
$100, according to their inclination. 

Various committees of these energetic women remodeled 
the building, prepared programs and began to build up a 
library. An agreeable color scheme was provided for the meet- 
ing room and also suitable folding chairs and other facilities, 
including the center of attraction in a 96-year-old Franklin 
stove, which was contributed to the Center. 

Through the co-operation of the director of the Pittsburgh 
parks, whose office is near by and who has given unlimited 
help to the Center in every way, attention was drawn to its 
possibilities, with the result that in two months about 3,000 
people visited it. Some 800 school children have been provided 
with seeds and bulbs and all sorts of questions have been 
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The beautiful rose garden in Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn. where Rose Week will be observed beginning June 21. 
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answered, from the making of a ‘‘bubble bowl’’ to what to do 
for diseased raspberry canes and how to grow geraniums. The 
Garden Center has provided gardeners with work, and has 
also provided speakers and judges for clubs and shows. 

Meanwhile, financial support was raised through a course 
of lectures and by means of a great garden market and flower 
show in September. 

The thought of this Pittsburgh Garden Center has been to 
make it widely and continuously helpful. It is open six days in 
the week between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., and as its location is well 
above the flood which devastated Pittsburgh, activities have 
not been interfered with by that disaster. Miss Helen Blair is 
the director. 


Iris Society Meeting and Pilgrimage 


Many of the members of the American Iris Society, who 
were attending its annual meeting, arrived on June 2 in time 
for the preliminary get-together at ‘‘Over-the-Garden-Wall’’ 
in West Hartford, Conn., where they were the guests of Mrs. 
L. W. Kellogg. Here they found a magnificent display of 
irises which, combined with poppies and hemerocallises, made 
a beautiful picture. 

‘The next morning nearly 100 iris enthusiasts from all over 
the country and Canada assembled for the annual meeting in 
Hartford. The meeting itself and the dinner in the evening 
were characterized by a splendid fellowship and a free ex- 
change of information on iris developments. 

The pilgrimage began on Thursday morning with a visit 
to Mr. William J. McKee’s garden in Worcester, Mass., where 
many new seedlings were to be seen. Then followed visits to 
Mrs. Homer Gage’s garden in Shrewsbury, which is lovely in 
its landscape effects; to Mr. L. Merton Gage’s garden at 
Natick, which is particularly outstanding for its tall, blue 
Siberians and seedlings of tall bearded irises; to the garden of 
Miss Grace Sturtevant at Wellesley Farms, and to that of Mr. 
T. F. Donahue at Newton Lower Falls, both of whom had 
many fine new hybrids of their own development on display. 

The tour continued through Friday with visits to the gar- 
dens of Mrs. Thomas A. Nesmith, Lowell, and Mrs. Herman 
E. Lewis, Haverhill. The visitors found both of these gardens 
at the height of their bloom with many fine and rare irises on 
display. 


Seed Collecting Expedition 


An expedition sponsored by The New York Botanical 
Garden to the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana for the purpose of collecting seeds of plants likely to 
be of rock garden value will leave New York early in July. 
The collectors will be Mr. T. H. Everett and Mr. E. J. Alex- 
ander and the expedition expects to remain in the field for 
about three months. 

The region to be visited comprises the higher altitudes of 
the Rocky Mountains from Colorado Springs north to the 
international boundary and includes the Estes, Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks. Altitudes range from five to 
14,000 feet. The flora of this region is extraordinarily diverse 
and is especially rich in showy flowered alpine and saxatile 
plants, many of which have never been in cultivation. It is 
planned to collect seeds also, but to a more limited extent, in 
the prairies and plains of the Middle West where other attrac- 
tive species are native. 


A June Show at Rockefeller Center 


A rose and sweet pea show is being sponsored by the Gar- 
dens of the Nations in Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller Center, 
opening Monday, June 15, at one o'clock in the afternoon 
and continuing through Tuesday and Wednesday, June 16 
and 17 from ten in the morning to ten in the evening. 

Eight classes of roses will be entered, ranging from the 
old-fashioned kinds, such as the moss, cabbage, fairy, damask 
and gallica, to recently originated varieties. The sweet pea 
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exhibits will be featured by a competition for the best collec- 
tion massed to cover 30 square feet. There will also be classes 
of rose arrangements open to garden-club members. 


Pennsylvania Garden Club Meeting 


There were 76 clubs represented at the annual meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, which was held 
at Hershey, Pa., the last of April. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Henry C. Parry; vice-presidents, east- 
ern division, Mrs. E. Page Allinson; western division, Mrs. 
Clifford B. McNees; treasurer, Mr. Garrett V. Clark; corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. John B. Carson; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. Emott Caldwell. Directors, eastern division, Mrs. Jay 
V. Hare and Mrs. Robert Irons; western division, Miss Flora 
Langenheim and Mrs. J. H. Caldwell. 

At this meeting the three prizes offered by the president, 
Mrs. Jay V. Hare, the junior chairman, Mrs. Julius Zieget, 
and the Garden Club Federation for the most outstanding 
junior garden work of the year were awarded to the Kittan- 
ning Garden Club for its work in rural schools, to the Lans- 
downe Garden Club, which has done outstanding work with 
school children, and to the Edgewood Acres Garden Club for 
their fine work in three schools. To further this work a 
“Junior Garden Primer’’ was written by the chairman and 
projects sent to all clubs each month. 

The gold medal for achievement in 1935 was awarded to 
the Kittanning Garden Club for their encouragement of the 
love of flowers, shrubs and trees by their organization of 65 
junior garden clubs in which approximately 2,200 children 
were enrolled, for their stimulation of an interest in horticul- 
ture through their newspaper articles, and for their work in 
furthering conservation. 

For their civic beautification in arranging and planting a 
garden about their town library, and for their arranging and 
planting a garden at the colored community center, thus 
stimulating the love of trees and flowers, first honorable 
mention was awarded to the West Chester Garden Club. For 
their work among the school children in the encouragement 
of the growing and conservation of plant material, the second 
honorable mention was awarded to the Edgemont Acres Gar- 
den branch of the Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association. 


Pennsylvania’s First Gold Medal 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has been fortunate 
recently in obtaining possession of the first gold medal it ever 
awarded. The award was made in 1851, to Caleb Cope, fifth 
president of the society, who served from 1842 to 1851. The 
occasion was the successful cultivation of the aquatic plant, 
Victoria regia, and in recommending the award, the Commit- 
tee on Plants and Flowers, in October, 1851, reported as 
follows: 


Without entering into an elaborate description, your committee beg leave 
to say that they found the plant growing in a circular tank some 24 feet in 
diameter in a beautiful and costly house constructed expressly for its growth 
and display. From the germination of the seed on April 10 until the first 
inflorescence of the plant on August 21 was but a period of a little over four 
months; when we consider that the plant was entirely unknown in this 
country; its habits, but partially understood and its cultivation a mystery, we 
are surprised at the success of the experiment. 

Your committee are proud that the first flowering of this Queen of Aquatics 
in the United States was produced by the liberality and munificence of a mem- 
ber of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. Your committee recommend 
that the society’s gold medal be awarded to Caleb Cope. 


The society values the medal on account of its historic and 
sentimental significance, and was delighted to acquire it 
through the co-operation of Mr. Porter Cope of Philadelphia, 
a son of Caleb Cope. 


Rose Society Meeting Dates Changed 


The American Rose Society has moved forward the dates 
of its June meeting in Des Moines, Ia., to June 26 and 27 
from June 29 and 30 as was originally announced. 


BIRD SONGS OF THE HOME GARDEN 


Music that rivals the pipes of 
Pan may be heard if one listens 


first bird of the year to sing to me in the garden. I do not 

“ mean his all-year, friendly wheeze, “‘chickadee-dee-dee,”’ 
but his Spring song which he voices on still, warm days, often 
early in February. It is a sweet, musical little two-note whistle 
sometimes having a slight heart-throb catch in it as if his 
wife’s name were Phoebe and he sang ‘‘Phoebe-dear,”’ 
“‘Phoe-be dear.”’ Besides this he has a little lisping trill, and 
once I heard him combine this trill with the whistled two 


e- chickadee is an all-year friend and he is always the 





The chickadee whistles over and over ‘‘Phaebe, Phebe dear.” 


notes, making a very attractive ditty which so far he has not 
repeated. Hope to hear it again adds interest to other garden 
pastimes. The two-note whistle is quite like this: ‘Phoebe, 
Phoe-be dear.” 

The phoebe, which builds under the barn, does not come 
to the garden until late March and his ‘“‘phoebe’’ is just a 
rasping call, very different from that of the chickadee, though 
sometimes confused with it. 

Late March brings the robins and from April Fool’s Day 
until August their full-throated chorus resounds from all 
tree-tops as soon as light comes. It is a busy, self-important 
song, joyously shouting Rotarian greetings to dawn and 
Spring and good neighbors and everything, sung in the pure 
joy of vigorous life. The old folks in New Engiand used to 
say that the robin sang, taunting the country doctor, “‘Kill 
him, cure him, give him physic,’ which certainly suggests the 
rhythm and quality of the bird’s vocalization, though 
““cheerily, cheer-up, cheerily, cheer-up’’ was a more polite ren- 
dition. Musically the song is much more than that, its simplest 
approximate notation being three or more triplets followed 
by two notes, with constant repetition and many variations 
which may be suggested as follows: ‘‘Cheerily, cheerily, 
cheerily, cheer up.’’ The triplets are melodious, the “‘physic’”’ 
just sort of a squeak, the whole kept up by the hour. 

Dearest of all garden birds, though, is the bluebird. In late 
March or early April, he detaches his own blue from that of 





“Cheerily, cheerily, cheerily, cheer up,” is the robin’s song. 


the sky, intensifies it with life and song and brings it lovingly 
down to the birdhouse on the arbor. The bluebird sings in 
triplets also but where the robin song is a vociferous greeting, 
a bumptious, self-assertive friend-of-the-world uproar, the 
bluebird’s is gentle, retiring, tenderly sentimental in its minor, 
trusting sweetness. The robin makes a business of a continu- 
ous “‘good-morning.’’ The bluebird warbles softly as if to 
himself—at most to his mate—just at happy intervals as he 
goes about his daily duties. 

The bluebirds sing again when they have gathered for de- 
parture in the Fall. The notes are much the same, yet they 
always seem to me then to be thrilled with sadness, like the 
Scottish highlander’s ‘‘Lochaber no more.” Frankly, it is just 
an uncertain minor quaver but exquisitely lovely. 

The orioles weave the pendent pouch of their nest on the 
tip of a swaying, drooping elm branch and their vivid flame 
color and the shouted robin-like song may have gotten the 
birds the name of golden robin. The oriole that frequents my 


garden arrives punctually May 9 and we know he is here by 
his song before we see him—a clear, rich contralto shout that 





The bluebird warbles softly to his mate in the Spring. 


calls jubilantly to his mate when she arrives a few days later: 
“You dear! You dear! Oh, you pretty dear!’’ It is a rich, loud 
whistle which is rather easy to imitate and a good whistler 
may call the bird by so doing. The song is as gorgeous as the 
coloring of the bird himself and both announce his presence 
far and wide to all who see and hear. It is as staccato as his 
chattering, scolding note with which he sometimes varies it. 
As the year goes on and family cares grow greater, our oriole 
seems to lose the cheery glee of this early song, and though he 
uses the same notes and rhythm there seems to be a strident 
quality in them as he calls, ‘““Judy! Judy! Come and mind the 
baby.”’ Probably the perpetual, monotonous, cry-baby fritini- 
ency of his oriole youngsters gets on his nerves; it does on 
mine. The following notations would seem to fit the simpler 





The oriole shouts, ‘“You dear! You dear! Oh, you pretty dear!”’ 


song of our oriole: ‘““You dear! You dear! Oh, you pretty 
dear!”’ “Judy! Judy! Go mind the baby!’’ He has many 
others. 

I think the bird baths have helped call the song sparrow to 
the garden and keep him there. He loves to nest in massed 
thickets but he always wants to be near water, and he sings 
from low vantage points on tree or trellis half a dozen songs 
with changeable variations, yet all having the unmistakable 
song-sparrow quality. Every song sparrow has many songs, 
no.two birds singing alike, but I have yet to hear one that 
lacks that identifying quality. Our bird nests in the cedars and 
chants from the grape arbor and is partial to a rhythm that 
follows closely that of the repeated refrain of Henry Van 
Dyke’s poem about this bird. “Sweet, sweet, sweet, very 
merry cheer’ it goes, the notes not very musical. They have 
rhythm and pitch but they are more like a succession of chirps 
than a musical sequence, yet all agree that the song sparrow’s 
ditty is the cheeriest, the most exultant, perhaps the best loved, 
song that the garden has to give us. There are a thousand 
different song sparrow’s songs, all having the easily recognized 
song-sparrow quality. 

The accompanying notes, which can be played on the 
piano, may help you to learn to know these birds by their 
songs. But, after all, notes on a staff can only roughly suggest 
the music which these songsters pour forth. Their singing is 


> >> 
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“Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer,” chirps the song sparrow. 


so much a matter of quality, timbre and tone color that there 
seems to be no musical instrument which can reproduce it. 
Pan-pipes might do it if one could play them as Pan does. 

I have heard the mourning dove’s crooning sorrow and the 
screech owl’s loving, questing, midnight quaver done well on 
an ocarina. Many men can whistle some birds’ songs delight- 
fully. I know of a few who almost outdo the birds them- 
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selves, but the best way to surely learn the songs is to listen 
and watch the birds, beginning in the home garden. With 
such pleasant training for a foundation you may later acquire 
merit far afield. 


—Winthrop Packard. 
Canton, Mass. 


LYCORIS PLANTED AMONG PEONIES 


N Horticulture of October 15, 1935, an article written by 
Helen C. Sprague about Lycoris squamigera or Hall’s 
amaryllis and the difficulty of its culture attracted my atten- 
tion. Some 15 years ago, I had an opportunity to purchase 
two dozen bulbs of this variety. Fortunately I planted them 
among a bed of peonies and they seemed to be happy there, as 
they bloomed profusely each year, until I noticed that there 
were at least from six to eight spikes to each bulb. They were 
getting too crowded, so I decided to divide them. As they 
bloom in August, I thought that early October would be 
about the right time to harvest them. 

You can imagine my surprise and delight when I found five 
bushels of fine, fat bulbs. I sold 200 to a seed store, gave many 
away and still had enough left to plant four large beds again 
among peonies. The result is a most glorious sight in the 
month of August, as there are from 1,000 to 1500 blooming 
at one time. 

My experience has been that the peonies, because of being 
shallowy planted and not having too much cultivation, have 
saved these bulbs. The bulbs also like the protection that the 
peony plants give them, and the partial shade, too. In plant- 
ing them in the open among other plants, they are apt to be 
chopped, injured or lost some way through cultivation. 

When we harvest these bulbs again, I expect to find a tre- 
mendous increase. They are shy bloomers the first year after 
transplanting, but later one is repaid for his patience by the 
glorious sight they offer. 

—Fannie S. Lowenstein. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CAMPANULAS WHICH GROW WILD 


ro well-known Campanula persicifolia occasionally es- 
capes from gardens and runs wild, at least in a limited 
way, in southern New England. Tolerant of shade, it may 
thus compete with grasses and other plants with considerable 
success, and live and flourish for many years on the north side 
of a tree or wall. One of the best of all the hardy campanulas, 
its ability to live in this way without cultivation justifies its 
more general use in wild gardens, especially in partial shade. 

Left to shift for itself, without cultivation or division, its 
variety Telham Beauty is said to deteriorate, but I have found 
that the flowers of this improved variety are not much 
smaller on the escaped than on cultivated individuals, al- 
though they sometimes have, it is true, rather fewer flowers. 

I see no sign of the plant becoming established in New 
England, in the way that the much less ornamental C. rapun- 
culoides has, but I know of several places where C. persicifolia 
is now growing well in the wild, beautiful, hardy and per- 
sistent even when entirely neglected. 


Amherst, Mass. —William Doran. 


WISTERIAS THAT DO NOT BLOOM 


Bh gem vss agp are often heard about the slow growth of 
wisterias, and their tardiness in flowering. These plants 
are particularly slow in getting under way if planted in heavy 
clay soil. When such soils must be used it is an excellent plan 
to open up a considerable excavation and to fill it to half its 
depth with good sifted loam with which an equal amount of 
sand has been incorporated. The same mixture of loam and 
sand may be used to fill the hole. 

It is advisable, of course, to plant the wisteria in an open, 
sunny position, and to give it an abundance of water. Under 
such conditions it will make reasonably rapid growth and 
will flower in a few years if, as should always be the case, it 
is a grafted plant and not one which has been grown from 
seed. The flowering of seedling plants is very uncertain. This 
is often the reason established plants fail to bloom. 





Hall’s amaryllis gives a welcome spot of color in the garden during the often difficult months of 
August and September and is particularly fine when planted among peonies. 
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ARLAN P. KELSEY has 
been my friend for many 
years. We have had many con- 
tacts. We belong to some of 
the same organizations and have 
worked on the same committees. 
I have known him as an en- 
thusiastic horticulturist, an enter- 
prising nurseryman, a constant 
traveller, a man who has given 
much of his time and effort to the 
advancement of the country’s 
public parks and the beautifying 
of its highways, a man whose friendships are international, a 
man who has often put public service ahead of self-interests. 
He is proud of ‘‘Standardized Plant Names,” in the prepara- 
tion of which he played a prominent part. 

In all these years, however, the fact has escaped me that a 
large number of the plants now common in gardens were in- 
troduced to the trade through Har- 
lan P. Kelsey’s efforts. I had known, 
of course, that he was responsible 
for making the Carolina hemlock 
and the Carolina rhododendron 
available for gardens, but only re- 
cently did I realize that he has a 
long list of plant material to his 
credit. Perhaps this‘ aspect of his 
work has been overshadowed by the 
plant introductions of the late Dr. 
Ernest H. Wilson of the Arnold 
Arboretum, whose close friend Mr. 
Kelsey was and who brought many 
hundreds of new plants to this 
country. 


The native Carolinahemlock 
is aspecimen worthy of 
any garden. 


R. KELSEY’S introductions have been mostly native 
material and largely from the South, especially North 
Carolina, where he spent most of his boyhood years, although 
actually born in the West. It may be interesting to run 
through some of the plants from the Southland which Mr. 
Kelsey has made familiar garden occupants. After the two 
which have been mentioned, I would place Azalea vaseyi, 
which has come to be one of the most delightful of the early 
Spring azaleas in the Arnold Arboretum and is to be found in 
many gardens. It blossoms in April and early May in New 
England, earlier, of course, in the South. It is probably the 
most profuse bloomer of all the native 
species, with charming pink or rose- 
colored flowers. It is really a double-duty 
shrub, for the leaves turn deep crimson in 
Autumn, lending color to the fading 
landscape. 

Next, I would place Shortia galacifolia, 
sometimes called Oconeebells. This is a 
charming little plant, still all too rare, 
which grows not more than ten inches 
high and, therefore, can be considered as a 
ground cover. It has clusters of large, 
wavy leaves and white or pink flowers 
with crumpled petals in early April. 
There is no reason why it should not be 
used in the rock garden if it is given an 
acid soil, but Mr. Kelsey says it thrives 
particularly well when planted under 
rhododendrons. 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





Shortia galacifolia is a splendid ground cover 
or rock garden plant. 
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The Mountain Silverbell thrives in the North and reaches tree-like proportions. 


M® KELSEY himself is very fond of the Allegheny sand- 
myrtle, with the mouth-filling botanical name of 
Letophyllum buxifolium prostratum. In the earlier Kelsey 
catalogues, this plant is listed as Dentrium prostratum. It has 
the common name of mountain heath. It grows from six to 
eight inches high and is evergreen, which adds to its value. It 
spreads gradually and clings closely to rock work, making it 
useful even when out of bloom. Its flowers, however, add 
much to its charm, being delicate in appearance, white but 
tinged with pink. Mr. Kelsey found it growing wild in the 
Carolina mountains and recognized it as a prostrate form of 
the common sandmyrtle, which is a heath-like plant but 
which grows from one to four feet high. 

Much has been written about the mountain silverbell, 
Halesia monticola. Indeed, there has been some controversy, I 
believe, about its exact position in the horticultural world. 
The common silverbell, or snowdrop tree, is H. carolina. 
With the exception of H. monticola, this is the only species 
which will thrive in the North, but it grows only 40 feet high 
under the best conditions. Mr. Kelsey's introduction, H. mon- 
ticola, attains a height of 100 feet. In other ways it is distinct 
from H. carolina, a fact which the botanists and catalogue 
makers are now recognizing. It grows wild from North Caro- 
lina south to Georgia and westward to Tennessee, according 
to the account which I find in “‘Hortus.”’ 


R. KELSEY is seldom considered as a lily expert. Indeed, 
he does not class himself even as an authority on lilies, I 
believe, and yet he has been responsible for the introduction of 
two native kinds, one of which is well known while the other 
is less often seen. Lilium gray, now listed in most of the cata- 
logues, was introduced as long ago as 1888, and I find it 
mentioned in one of Mr. Kelsey's early catalogues as very rare. 
It can hardly be called very rare now, although not as often 
seen as its merits seem to warrant. It be- 
longs to the bell-shaped type of lilies and 
has dark reddish brown petals attractively 
spotted. It is not a tall lily, never grow- 
ing more than three feet high and often 
not more than half that height, but it is 
charming in the foreground of the border. 
In buying it, amateurs should remember 
that the bulbs never grow very large. 

Mr. Kelsey’s other lily is Lilium caro- 
linianum, which has the advantage of be- 
ing very fragrant. Its flowers are orange in 
color and as many as three are often borne 
on one stem. It does not make a very 
strong-growing plant, but so far as [| 
know, it has no eccentricities to make its 
cultivation difficult. L. carolinianum had 
been known botanically before Mr. 
Kelsey introduced it but had never been 
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grown in gardens. The fragrance of the flower made an espe- 
cial appeal to Mr. Kelsey, who was well aware that this qual- 
ity is lacking in most native lilies. It is lacking in L. gray1, but 
the latter is equally handsome. 


N RECENT years, huckleberries and blueberries have come 
into favor with landscape architects because of the high 
color which they give the landscape in the Autumn. There are 
no native shrubs which surpass the vacciniums in this respect. 
Mr. Kelsey has two delightful species to his credit. One is the 
hairy huckleberry, Vaccinium hirsutum, a very curious plant 
because the leaves, the flowers, the fruit and the new stems are 


hairy. The plant comes from the southern Blue Ridge moun- 


tains, where it seems to be localized and possibly would be 
found in no other place if Mr. Kelsey had not brought it into 
commerce. Then there is the rare Al- 
legheny species with the unpronounce- 
able name of V. erythrocarpum, with 
good sized and very distinct pink flowers. 

It will be noticed that most of these 
plants come from the southern moun- 
tains. They cover a wide range, as it is a 
long step from lustily growing huckle- 
berries to a southern species of the pitch- 
erplant which Mr. Kelsey introduced. 
The botanical name of this subject is 
Sarracenia catesbai and it has a hooded 


trumpet and light, greenish yellow 
flowers. 
The list could be extended, but 


space is becoming exhausted. Something 
should be said, however, about Galax 
Leaves, introduced by Mr. Kelsey many 
years ago, as far back as 1890. One of 
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are extremely attractive and satisfactory hardy perennials. 

Harlan P. Kelsey would be entitled to fame if only for the 
fact that he gave the Korean chrysanthemum to the gardens of 
America, but when this introduction is added to his otherwise 
long list of achievements, horticultural and otherwise, which 
are associated with his name, he becomes one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the horticultural world. 


FRAGRANCE IN SWEET PEAS 


Bd IS unfortunate that the outstanding characteristic of the 
sweet pea, its clean, fresh fragrance, has all but been bred 
out of this species by the constant striving for new and strik- 
ing colors. As a result, many have lost interest in this once 
prominent flower. 

Recently I had occasion to check the fields of several whole- 
sale growers in an attempt to determine 
the true sweet pea fragrance, with the 
idea of reproducing this fragrance in per- 
fume. Because of the season, I found 
only the early-flowering Spencers in 
bloom, but since these are the most satis- 
factory sorts for the average garden, a 
list of those I found most fragrant 
should be of value to those who have 
deplored the loss of the old-time fra- 
grance of sweet peas. Of those which 
were desirable for habit and bloom in 
addition to odor, I found the following 
the most interesting: Amethyst, Blue 
Bird, Bridesmaid, Eleanor Blue, Fra- 
grance, Giant Rose, Harmony, Laddie, 
Lavanda, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Snow- 
storm Improved, Vogue, and White 
Harmony. 








the Kelsey introductions for garden use 
is Galax aphylla, but particular interest 
lies in the fact that Mr. Kelsey opened 
up to the florists an entirely new decorative material. Bailey's 
‘Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ gives a long and com- 
plete account of the manner in which this was brought about. 


NE plant, a locust, which Mr. Kelsey discovered as well 

as introduced, has been given the name of Robinia kel- 

seut. This is an attractive shrub which grows about ten feet 

high and has rose-colored flowers in May and June. This 

particular locust received a good deal of attention when Mr. 

Kelsey let the world know about it. A colored plate showing 

the flowers was published in ‘‘Addisonia,”’ the official publica- 
tion of the New York Botanical Garden. 

Finally, attention must be called to the fact that Mr. Kelsey 
has one foreign plant which has come to have a very impor- 
tant place in American gardens. That is the Korean chrysan- 
themum. It is true that Professor J. G. Jack introduced this 
chrysanthemum to the Arnold Arboretum from Korea many 
years ago, but doubtless it would have remained in the Arbo- 
retum “‘unhonored and unsung,” to quote the poet, if Mr. 
Kelsey had not also received seeds directly from Korea. 

The seeds produced plants with white, daisy-like flowers, 
in which he took immediate interest and which he soon began 
to propagate freely. He had made liberal use of this chrysanthe- 
mum in his landscape work before it became a popular garden 
subject. | have in mind a very large planting, and a very at- 
tractive one, on the grounds of the Salem (Mass.) Country 
Club, not many miles from Mr. Kelsey’s home at East 
Boxford. 

The Kelseys have done some chrysanthemum hybridizing 
and have produced several good varieties in colors. It has 
remained, however, for Alex Cumming, Jr., of Bristol, 
Conn., to really demonstrate the possibilities of Korean 
chrysanthemums. He has given the world a long series of 
chrysanthemum hybrids, both single and double forms, which 


Lilium carolinianum has orange flowers 
and ts very fragrant. 


The sweet pea expert will at once see 
that this list includes only tints and 
shades of blue, lavender, rose-pink, and 
white. For some reason, the addition of the scarlets, salmons, 
and oranges seems to suppress fragrance. In these shades, I 
have found the following to be the most fragrant: American 
Beauty, Apollo, Eileen, Glitters, Prosperity, and Spring Song. 

In an effort to induce hybridizers to strive for odor as well 
as color, seedsmen should be requested to mark their catalogues 
to indicate whether or not the particular variety possesses the 
true sweet pea fragrance. If gardeners insisted that the endear- 
ing quality of this lovely species be retained, much might be 
done to save grandmother’s favorite flower. 


Western Springs, III. —R. M. Carleton. 


THE HYBRID RUGOSA ROSES 


HOSE who have not owned the new hybrid rugosa roses 

have much in store for them. Agnes is all and more than is 
claimed for it. The very beautiful yellow bud against the dark 
rich foliage is a real gem. It is delightfully fragrant and has 
an unusual color for a rugosa. It is at its loveliest in the early 
morning while it is still fresh with dew. The fact that the hot 
sun fades its delicate blossoms does not detract from its real 
value as a shrub. 

Dr. Eckener is a real sensation among rugosas. The color, a 
lovely yellow with a copper suffusion, is almost elusive with 
a pink cast at the same time. It is desirable either as a specimen 
or as a hedge rose. Its habit of growth is much like the old 
stand-by, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer—with the same heavy 
canes and large thorns. 

A hedge of Conrad Meyer roses, 15 or more years old, is 
one of the most striking | have known. it makes a fine, clean 
boundary line and is never without its silvery pink blossoms 
the whole season. Even when pruned back severely, as is some- 
times necessary, it is still attractive. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 


Danville, III. 





THE NEW AUTUMN BLOOMING IRISES 


There are now many varieties which 
flower in both the Spring and the Fall 


immediately preceding the coming of the peonies. 
The fact is that it is entirely possible to have irises in 
bloom during every month in the year, even Winter. A new 
race of Autumn-blooming irises has made this possible. One 
may now have great masses of iris flowers, in a wide range of 
colors, blooming along with the asters and chrysanthemums. 

These Autumn-flowering irises have two or more normal 
flowering seasons each year. They blossom in the Spring, 
along with the other early-flowering varieties. They flower 
again, beginning in early September and continuing until 
killed by heavy frosts. Some of them also flower intermit- 
tently throughout the Summer. 

The Autumn-flowering irises, which are such a splendid 
example of the hybridizer’s art, are hardy anywhere. They 
can be planted at almost any time, and require the same cul- 
tural treatment as the tall bearded iris. 

One of the most unique and newest of the Fall-blooming 
irises is Black Magic. The original plant was separated into 
ten divisions by the hybridizer. The following September, 
these ten plants produced 40 stalks which bore more than one 
hundred flowers. Black Magic is a rich, deep blackish violet 
with petals of plush-like texture, and a blue beard. The height 
is about 30 inches. 

Autumn Frost is a new frosty white with gold veinings at 
the throat, resembling Moonlight. Another frosty white is 
Frost Queen. Both are new introductions. Still another good 
white is Autumn Queen. This appears to be an everbloomer 
in some sections. One Kansas grower reports seven months of 
bloom in the year. Olive White is a soft cream with gold 
veinings. 

There are a number of fine yellows from which to choose. 
One of the newest is Autumn Gleam, a citron yellow of per- 
fect form and great substance. Still another is Golden Harvest, 


My = persons think of iris time as the period in May 





Red-gold veining on deep yellow is the delightful color 
combination of Golden Harvest. 





Frost Queen, a lovely white, is one of the fine 
Fall- flowering varieties. 


a new, fine, large, deep yellow veined with red-gold on the 
falls. A promising 1935 introduction is Sound Money. This 
miniature deep gold variety blooms at a height of from 10 to 
12 inches. It is the only miniature I know of which flowers 
both in the Spring and in Autumn. It is a treasure in the rock- 
ery. A unique bi-color is Neola. This variety is only ten inches 
high. The standards are violet and the falls are brown. 

As would be expected there are plenty of blues, purples and 
mauves. Dorcas Hutchinson, a new deep violet, is fragrant. 
Another violet 1933 introduction is Eleanor Roosevelt, deep 
and rich in coloring. The Franklin Roosevelt is a fragrant 
red-purple with a blue zone on the falls. This is one of the 
latest introductions and still very rare. September Skies is a 
new purple that blooms freely, both in Spring and in Fall. 

Reminding one of the glorious, new pink-toned varieties 
now found among the May-blooming tall bearded irises is 
September Morn, which is mauve-pink. It is a beauty and 
indispensable. A red-toned variety resembling Morning Splen- 
dor in color is October Opera. Ultra is an unusual ultra- 
marine blue, quite unlike any other Fall bloomer. It also 
blooms freely in the Spring. 

I mentioned Autumn Queen as being an everbloomer in 
some sections of the country. Autumn Dawn, a delightful 
blend of old-gold and pink, is reported to be an everbloomer 
in California where it originated. On Long Island, it blooms 
in the Spring and again in the Fall. 

There are, however, two varieties which have proved to be 
practically everblooming on Long Island. ‘These are Jean Siret 
and Lieutenant Chavagnac. These begin to flower quite early 
in the Spring, along with the miniatures. They also have a 
long Autumn flowering season, blooming from September 
until the middle of December in a favorable year. Best of all, 
they frequently flower throughout the Summer months. Jean 
Siret is bright yellow. Lieutenant Chavagnac is violet colored 
and fragrant. The two go well together. 

—Robert Wayman. 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
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CONFUSION IN PLANT NAMES 


HANKS to the efforts of R. M. Carlton (see his note in 

Horticulture for April 1), we have made a beginning in 
clarifying and identifying some very confusing names. The 
only objection to his article is that it did not go far enough. 
It is true that soil conditions have much to do with the varia- 
tions in color and also the stature of plants. This cannot be 
denied, since in the last four years azaleamum seemingly has 
sported itself into four distinct colors and still more unusual 
since from the pink variety sported a deep bronze. 

The writer has also seen Pink Cushion, Amelia and azalea- 
mum side by side, without being able to detect one iota of 
difference. Elmer D. Smith’s opinion on this matter we must 
regard as authoritative. He states they are the same. But perus- 
ing the catalogues, what do we find? We find that the propa- 
gations of this azaleamum are listed as Amelia, Pink Cushion, 
Lavender Lady, Blazomum, Beautymum, Azaleamum and 
Magicmum. It seems that some azaleamum fan is going to 
have a yardful of Amelias. 

Here is another. An Ohio wholesaler grafted the dianthus 
Crimson King on a gypsophila root. The result was (it was 
claimed) an improved Crimson King carnation. It is hardier 
than the other, even when reproduced from cuttings. We shall 
take for granted that a hardy sport was found of this variety 
of dianthus. What has happened? Seemingly the same variety 
we find now listed in catalogues as Crimson King, Improved 
Crimson King, Flame, Hardy Harvard, Krimson King, Bril- 
liancy, Dazzler and Fireglow. If these names are not enough, 
a postal card will bring more. Another dianthus is now taking 
the field and has all promise of receiving more names than can 
be found in the dictionary. 

Now why should we have this confusion? Why this hope- 
less tangle of combination names? It is true that many beauti- 
ful varieties of plants cannot be sold because of their unattractive 
names and no objection should be made when more pleasing 
names are substituted. Neither should we object to a copy- 
righted name or a trade mark—a catchy name does help to sell 
plants. But we should and do object to the practice of confus- 
ing the public by using trademarked and copyrighted names 
without the use of their true botanical names. 


—C. K. Guldemond. 
Galesburg, Mich. 


PLANTS WHICH ARE NUISANCES 


LB ges: EDITOR—I have just been reading the last re- 
ceived issue of Horticulture, and an article by one of 
your correspondents moves me to faint protest. I know that 
the majority of your readers are undoubtedly in the northern 
part of the country, but for the benefit of those of us who live 
in comparatively mild climates, may I say just a word of 
warning? 

The article in question is on the cinnamon vine. I suppose 
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the variety Dioscorea bulbifera* is meant. It states with much 
pride that this has at last become established in a spirza bush. 
I cannot allow that to pass unchallenged. I have spent much 
time, money and patience in the attempted removal of said 
vine from my own spirzas, with the net result that it grows 
more luxuriantly than it did at first. In this locality nothing 
but sharp attention to immediate uprooting, and diligent 
collecting of the pesky little potatoes will control the growth. 
I feel as bitter toward it as I do toward the barren strawberry, 
W’aldsteima fragarioides, which is much prized in some locali- 
ties but a prolific weed here. The encyclopedia says it is of 
easy culture; that is entirely too correct. 

Of course I do not need to mention the honeysuckle, which 
enraptures visiting motorists with its overpowering fragrance, 
growing for miles along the highway, blanketing the trees 
and ruining the fields. Once it invades your garden you fight it 
for the rest of your career. Morning glories are another pest; 
my greatest gardening joy is to see how many I can uproot in 
the course of an hour's weeding, for they can choke a chrysan- 
themum to death while your back is turned. I think the great- 
est test ever made of my politeness was in the North, when 
my hostess at luncheon called upon me to admire the table 
decoration. She had worked a long time over the twining of 
a cluster of blue morning glories about the handle of a grace- 
ful old pitcher. It required much control not to reach out an 
eager hand and pull away the annoying thing. 

Now all these plants are lovely, I admire them all in their 
proper place and if I lived in a region where they were hard to 
grow, would cherish them tenderly. My point is simply this, 
will you please issue a word of warning in doubtful cases, so 
that the enthusiastic amateur who reads your pages may not 
find to his lasting grief that he has introduced a nuisance into 
his garden? 

—Sarah P. Stetson. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


*Editor’s Note—The plant commonly known as the cinnamon vine is 
Dioscorea batatas and is probably the species to which reference was made by 
R. Vasumpaur in Horticulture (May 15). It is not quite so rank in its growth 
as D. bulbifera, the air-potato. The cinnamon vine has long tubers which 
grow deep in the ground, while the air-potato has small or no root tubers and 
bears large, aerial tubers in the axils of the leaves. 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM ADDITIONS 


N consideration of the fact that comparatively few plants 
from abroad have been added to the living collections at 
the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass., for several 
years, Mr. W. H. Judd of the Arboretum staff was given the 
privilege of paying a visit to a number of the more important 
botanic gardens and nurseries of Europe during the Summer of 
1935, with the result that to date living plants to the number 
of 400 have come from abroad. The greater part of these 
plants were not represented in the Arboretum collections. 

From Germany came 156, procured from such places as 
the Botanic Garden and the nurseries of L. Spaeth, at Berlin, 
and those of H. A. Hesse at Weener. The nurseries of France 
added 113 and they came from those of Vilmorin, and Moser, 
near Paris, the old nursery of Chenault at Orleans, and from 
Lemoine at Naacy. From England, the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew donated 85, Hiller at Winchester, 30, and from Mr. 
W. J. Marchant in Dorsetshire came 15. There are a great 
many plants still in European nurseries which could very well 
be introduced if time and finances would permit. 

Added to this list of plants from Europe are 150 which 
have been purchased at or donated by various nurseries in this 
country, as well as some obtained from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the New York Botanical Garden, 
and the Boyce Thompson Institute at Yonkers, N. Y. Includ- 
ing ten new lilacs imported from Canada, the Arboretum has 
added up to date this year a grand total of 560 living plants. 
Most of these naturally are small, but will be grown on in the 
nurseries until large enough to be given a permanent place in 
the collections. 
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EARLY PLANTING OF DAFFODILS 


I HAVE always advocated early planting for daffodils—as 
early in September as the bulbs can be obtained. The bulbs 
“‘rest’’ only a short time. Some of them, the poets in particu- 
lar, start new root growth almost before the old roots die, 
therefore, the sooner they can be put back in the ground the 
better will be the results which are secured. 

I had a splendid illustration last Spring of the value of 
early planting. It was necessary to move my daffodils to a new 
place, so digging was started the middle of June when the 
foliage began to turn yellow. The seedlings were dug first 
and, as there were several hundred small lots, they were 
planted within a week or two. The main stock was held in 
the bulb house until late September and a few hundred bulbs 
for a month longer. The seedlings came through the most 
severe Winter on record with no loss whatever, came into 
bloom one to two weeks earlier than their parents, and pro- 
duced the finest lot of flowers and plants I have ever had. The 
main planting came into bloom at the usual time for the differ- 
ent varieties, but the October-planted bulbs, while producing 
satisfactory flowers and plants, were from one to two weeks 
later in flowering. 

Several years ago I imported some bulbs of a variety that 
was said to be a poor keeper and shipper, the exporter refusing 
to guarantee safe delivery. After growing it for two years it 
was released from quarantine and it was then necessary to dig 
and replant the bulbs. They were set in another part of the 
garden within 15 minutes, and grew there for three years 
until dug last year. They have produced a lot of fine flowers, 
have made a good increase, and I have not lost a bulb. 

Some friends asked me last Spring to dig a few bulbs early 
so that they might plant them in their gardens before the 
foliage of their daffodils disappeared. They wished to fill in 
certain places, as it is difficult to do this in the Fall after all 
traces of the exact location of other bulbs is gone. Further- 
more, it is desirable to plant annuals over the daffodils to 
cover up the bare spots and to utilize the ground for other 
flowers during the Summer and Fall. It is difficult to plant 
bulbs among flowering plants that cover the ground, hence 
the value of replanting the bulbs at once. I feel certain that 
they will have satisfactory results from this practice. 

The best results in garden culture are obtained by leaving 
daffodils undisturbed for several years—three years for many, 
two or three times as long for other varieties, depending on 
how rapidly they increase. A thorough preparation of the soil 
some time in advance of planting is recommended. Dig it 
deeply (a foot is none too deep) in early Spring and turn 
under a heavy dressing of manure if it can be obtained. Grow 
a crop of early potatoes, peas, beans, or other vegetables that 
can be harvested before the daffodils can be planted. Cowpeas 
make a splendid crop for this purpose and can be turned under 
in August to add humus and fertility to the soil. Apply a 
liberal dressing of raw bonemeal and spade the soil six inches 
deep before planting. 

A safe rule to follow in planting daffodils, or other Spring- 
flowering bulbs, is to cover the bulb to a depth of two and a 
half times its own height from the base to the tip of the 
crown. A bulb that is two inches high should be set so that 
there is five inches of soil over it after the soil has settled. 
They should be planted a little deeper in light soil than in that 
which is heavy. Shallow planting is conducive to a rapid in- 
crease, therefore plant an inch or two deeper if you wish the 
bulbs to remain for several years. The bulbs should be set 
from three to eight inches apart, depending on their size and 
habit of growth. The latter distance is none too much for the 


big, strong-growing varieties that make large bulbs and have | 


heavy foliage. 
—Edwin C. Powell. 
Rockville, Md. 
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Fo"MURKEY 
“ HOLIAND 


Je Romance 
of the 










From the hillsides and pastures of Asia 
Minor, the Turks brought Tulips into their 

gardens. Late in the 16th Century, ae 
were introduced into Holland. For more than 300 years, the 
world’s finest tulip bulbs have come from the land of canals 
and dykes. 


Tulip Culture a Family Tradition 
For generations, the Van Bour-| The cream of the crop, known 
ondiens have been wers ofjas Top-Size (Exhibition-Size) 
ne tulip bulbs. Right now,| Bulbs, will be set aside to be 
Peter Van Bourgondien is per-| marketed direct to American 
sonally supervising the grow- rden enthusiasts under the 
ing of the 1936 crop at the| Van Bourgondien Bros. trade- 


Van Bourgondien| mark. The bulbs of ordinary 


Bros. Nurseries,|size will be sold through whole- 
The World's Finest 


Hillegom, Holland. | sale channels. 
Special Plan for Garden Clubs 
BULB BOOK 
Our 1936 Bulb Book is the finest 


Members of Garden Clubs can effect substantial 
savings by grouping orders and ens them 
through representatives to be appointed by the 
Clubs. Ask us for our Garden Club Plan. 
ever published in America. The 
choicest Tulips, Hyacinths, Cro- 
cuses, Narcissi, etc., are shown 
in glowing natural colors. Many 


Opportunity to Make Money 
Act as our representative in your community. Liberal 
commissions, also Monthly and Seasonal Awards. No 
investment required; no deliveries. Devote part or 
ae full time. Write for details of our Agency Plan. 

new varieties 

are shown for 

the first time. 

Write for your 

copy today. 















10°%/, Cash Discount on Early Orders 


On orders for Bulbs and Plants for Fall Delivery, for- 
warded before July 1st, and accompanied by full cash 
remittance, we will allow 10% Diecount. Get your 
Catalog at once and make selections early. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 
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Beas | 


RULE No. 1 


for successful gardening . . 
> FIND THE CAUSE 
OF FAILURES. ... 


Now at last the amateur gardener can 
make simple, but practical soil tests 
which reveal immediately the cause of 
failures. Combined with tables showing 
the needs of various plants, these tests 
indicate the steps necessary for future 
success. . . . The Sudbury Portable Soil | 
Testing Laboratory is widely used, not 

only by amateurs, but by golf courses, 

nurseries, and other professional growers. | 






TRI-OGEN 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


The Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
Controls Insects and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all insect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of 
blooms nor harm foliage. Stimulates 
plant growth. 


Complete Plant Protection 

Nothing else required, making it 
economical and easy to use. 

TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly en- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 

And remember—“O a Spray will 
reach the underside of fo @ where in- 
sects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) . $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) 4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) 6.00 
(B) Bstate Kit (makes 128 on 



























$18.50 


Portable Soil Testing Laboratory 


Tests for nitrogen, potash, phosphorous and acid- 
ity. Complete with instructions, table of plant 
needs, and material for 200 individual tests. 


Sold by 


EMERSON SEED COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
STUMPP & WALTER NEW YORK CITY 








0.00 
For eale by fArst-clase Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If wnable te obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. A.B. 
37th & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 







In other localities, order direct from manufacturer. 
$18.50, postpaid. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 


P. O. Box A, South Sudbury, Mass. 
i iaesiataliasineentaateennemanamesanaalaliaiamtniaaideaeben 
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“SUDDEN DEATH” 


The cause? The gardener used 


SLUG SHOT 


The Triple Duty Spray 
KILLS Sucking Insects 
KILLS Chewing Insects 
PREVENTS Fungous Diseases 


Does all three jobs thoroughly 
without jeopardizing human life. 
6-Oz. Bottle, $1—at garden sup- 
ply stores everywhere. Also avail- 
f@ able in dust form. Basy-to-Use 
Sifter-Top Can, 25c.. Write for 
“Garden Enemies Chart,”’ FREE. 
HAMMOND 
m PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
‘ 4 FERRY ST., BEACON, N. Y- 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY 
INTRODUCTIONS for your garden 


CAROLINA RHODODENDRON, Bhodo- 
dendron carolinianum. Masses of clear 
pink flowers. 18 in. clumps. . .$1.50 each 


KELSEY CATAWBA RHODODENDRON, 
Rhododendron catawbiense compacta. A 
distinct variety, dense and compact. 
Flowers bright purple pink. 18 in. plants 

$2.00 each 


PREPARE NOW 
For JULY and AUGUST Plantings 


Broadleaf Evergreens, Azaleas and many of 
the Conifers and Flowering Shrubs can be 
transplanted during the Summer months 
with splendid results. We will gladly recom- 
mend varieties to suit your Special needs. 


Send for 1936 catalog describing Harlan P. 
Kelsey introductions and hundreds of other 
outstanding hardy plants. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


NOTE: Our only address. Do not confuse us 
with other firms. 


CRONAMERE 


ALPINE NURSERIES, 
INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 


Offer you CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN through their 


new catalogue containing 





over 1000 species and va- 


rieties of rock plants. 

















FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS... 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 
Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”— 
Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 











' SUNSHINE | 


7 WATERING 
POT 


Solid copper and 





generous pint. 
Price $1.00 
postpaid. Write 
for catalog. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


brass; capacity | 


LARGE SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES 
NDOUBTEDLY I have before expressed myself about 


several plants which are contributing notably to the | 


Spring show at “‘Breeze Hill,’’ but inasmuch as these plants 
are not yet easily obtainable and demand breeds supply, I ven- 
ture again to call attention to them. 

As I write this in mid-May, the Chinese fringe, Chionan- 





thus retusa, is a superb object. It came to me from Washington | 


in 1910, and is now close to 20 feet in height, of a somewhat | 


globose form, and literally covered with the lovely white | 


fringy flowers which one at once associates with the familiar 
native, C. virginica. The latter, however, has smaller flowers, 
and fewer of them, and blooms later. As in many other items, 
the Chinese fringe goes one better than the American fringe. 
Not very far away at “‘Breeze Hill” is an equally superb 


plant of Lonicera korolkow1 floribunda, which came to me in | 


1913 from the Arnold Arboretum. It has sometimes been 
called the blueleaf honeysuckle, although the leaves are bluish 
gray rather than any pronounced azure hue. The young 
growth is a dull pink, and right now, with the crown of 
flowers which makes me think of a million pink butterflies, 
the rounded outline of this great shrub forms the focussing 
point of the main rose garden. About 15 feet high, and at 
least that in diameter, this splendid shrub has spread so as to 
be a canopy over the entrance to the garden, and it is so 
amenable to pruning, training and handling that it could be 
grown in most any form one might desire. 

I remember showing this shrub at least 15 years ago to a 
supposedly progressive nurseryman, who scouted the very idea 
of propagating it, for, he said, ‘““Nobody would buy more 
than one of that big thing!’’ As an entrance shrub, or at the 
end of a vista, or as a specimen on the lawn maintained for its 
sheer long-time beauty, this great lonicera ought not to remain 
in obscurity. I should have said that it endures considerable 
shade, and that it has also endured the worst that Jack Frost 
could do to us in the past record Winter. 

Another of the items that fits into the picture right now is 
the little-used Viburnum tomentosum. This is obtainable 
from progressive nurserymen, I am sure, and its peculiar 


beauty ought to commend it. No other shrub makes such an 
" attractive flat white display as does this grand snowball which 


is not a snowball. It too will endure shade, and indeed, one of 
the best specimens I have nestles comfortably under a sour 
cherry tree. 

These three great shrubs fit the beginning of the rose season. 
Rosa ece has been in bloom for more than a week, followed 
promptly by R. hugonis and R. xanthina, while R. acicularis 
puts a deep pink note into the picture. Recently, too, I noticed 
that the Canadian rugosa hybrid, Agnes, was beautifully in 
bloom. 

After a Winter which took down to the ground more than 
90 per cent of my long-cherished ‘‘hardy’’ climbing roses, I 
am keenly interested in roses and other items which do not 
yield to the clutch of icy Winter fingers. Seemingly, most of 
the setigera hybrids which that real rose worker, M. H. 
Horvath, has produced, but not yet named, are hardy or 


| nearly hardy, which is a great advantage, and shows that we 


are on the way toward truly hardy climbing roses. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 


| Harrisburg, Pa. 


|WHITE WORMS DESTROY PRIMROSES 


- THE Northwest, there is a strawberry weevil that does | 
not confine its depredations to strawberries. The descrip- | 
tion of white worms feeding on roots of primroses, recently | 


described in Horticulture, has a familiar sound. 
These worms have been destroying large primrose plant- 


ings, heucheras and certain other plants; they kill camellias, | 





azaleas and rhododendrons before their presence is discovered. | 


In the latter cases, the weevils eat circles around the stalks, 








ALBAMONT 


SILVER MEDALS 
By Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
We believe them to be the finest strain in 
existence. All double types in all colors. 


AWARDED TWO 


Dormant Tubers $2.00 per dozen 
Fine Started Plants $3.00 per dozen 


John C. Haartz 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 


Rare English | 
Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 


doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00, postpaid. GUARANTEE: monev back 
if not satisfied.Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


“FISH-ORGANO” 


A Compound Fish Fertilizer 
for all 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Purposes 
Fish Fertilizer for Fertility 


SOIL REGENERATOR 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 
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ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











“(watever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 











APHRODITE, tall, smooth, perfect form $.30 
ELIZABETH EGELBERG, very large . .35 
LILLIAN TOEDT, deep rose ........ -40 
MIDGARD, pink and yellow; exquisite ‘30 
RHEINGAUPEBLE, large, orchid- pink = 
SUSAN BLISS, tall and late ........ 

TROSTRINGER, pale apple-blossom pink 3S 

Set of 7 varieties $1.50 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in 

tities can be purchased from us 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 Church Street New York City 











Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 








George H. Peterson, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 


Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 133 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 











We now have many varieties of 
hardy Liliums in flower, our collec- 
tion embraces over 100 varieties. 
Numerous hardy Herbaceous Peren- 
nials are also now flowering. Inspec- 
tion is cordially invited. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. | 
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just below the surface of the ground, so that these shrubs | 
gradually die from no apparent cause. 

With the primroses, the worms begin to feed at the ends of | 
the roots; and if not discovered and the plants taken up, the | 
whole root structure disappears, leaving only the crown. 

For these weevils in strawberry patches, a bait is used | 
(dried apple peelings and lead arsenate or a similar mixture). | 
This has not seemed effective for ornamental plants. An expe- 
rienced nurseryman has been warning amateur gardeners for 
several years to watch out for the strawberry beetles that come 
into gardens to deposit eggs in June and July (seasons will | 
vary somewhat). | 

These small brown beetles are to blame for the worm infes- 
tations that appear later on and keep on appearing, in our 
climate, through Fall and Winter. The only successful way to 
combat the weevils is to use an arsenate of lead spray on the 
foliage just previous to the time these beetles appear. The sign | 
of the arrival is tiny notches bitten out of leaves—rounded | 
bites that give a scalloped effect. All broad-leaved evergreen 
shrubs, primroses, heucheras and any near-by plantings should 
be thoroughly dosed with this spray. 

Control of the pests in the soil is not so successful, although | 
one must do all possible to kill out these worms. Corrosive | 
sublimate and dry arsenate of lead are helpful if mixed with | 
soil about the roots, although the best plan is to take up the | 
plants, wash the roots thoroughly and reset them in new, clean | 
soil. Hot ashes dumped on infested soil and boiling water | 
poured over it are homely but sometimes effective methods. 

Encouraging reports have come in from several localities, | 
stating that the discovery of these beetles in time (by merely 
watching the foliage closely) and use of the lead arsenate spray 
has saved rhododendron plantings. 

—Frances S. Twinning. 


Portland, Ore. 


COMBINATIONS WITH TOADFLAX 


GOOD perennial seldom offered in the catalogues is 

Linaria macedonia speciosa, or toadflax. The Spring 
growth looks something like house-leek, gray-green and very 
pretty. Later it stretches up into spikes, two or three feet high, 
of yellow snapdragon-like flowers, very good for cutting. If 
not allowed to seed, the plant will persist for several years. 
It likes full sunshine and will not stand much Winter cover- 
ing, but is perfectly hardy. A very lovely combination is this 
linaria planted with the blue flax. | 

And by the way, a really breath-taking combination is the 
blue flax planted with the Siberian wallflower. Other good 
combinations are iris Lord or June or Princess Beatrice with | 
pink sweet rocket Madame Chevrus and lemon lily, or red | 
columbine Quaker Lady with lemon lily. 
—Rebecca Parker. 

Salene, Ind. 








Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE | 


1936. 


for one year, beginning 
NAME 


ADDRESS 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Hemerocallis 


FREE BOOKLET with colored 
illustrations and descriptions of 


best improved varieties. Plant 


now! Write to 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 123-H Beaverton, Ore. 


Dt Gun. ch catdeseee toe eawh ues 


Address 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


— Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of our 
vanishing wildflowers, exceptionally 
luxuriant, strong and ready for success- 
ful planting in woodland or native 
garden. In 3%” special pots. 

Because of the unique methods used 
in developing them, these plants can be 
established readily in shady, well drained 
locations. I guarantee success when 
directions are followed. 

Three-year (flowering size), about 6” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a doz. Special prices on larger 
quantities. Delivery prepaid in U. 8.; 
for Oanada, add 10%. Immediate ship- 
ment. Descriptive leaflet and full cul- 
tural directions with every order, or on 
request 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











IRIS 


The World’s Finest 
Iris Catalog 


is yours for the asking. There are 
48 pages, beautifully illustrated 
with natural color as well as 
black and white portraits of 
novelty Irises, Oriental Poppies, 
and Hemerocallis. There is one 
section devoted to the lovely 
Japanese Iris. Prices are sur- 
prisingly low. 
COOLEY’S GARDENS 

Box H Silverton, Oregon 
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DAZEY 
flower heiders 


Are made in many 
types and sizes, in 
green, silver, gold, //\> 
dad bronze, fi 
wrapped in glis-@ 
tening cellophane. 4 
Illustrated is = 

model No. 2 44%  POSTPAID 

in. at base. Color: green. 

ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing 
$1.00. But whether or not you order now, 
be sure to send for the free helpful folder, 
“Plower Holders and Arrangements.” (Spe- 
cial offer for Garden Ciubs). 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 EB. Sist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








Seabrook Collection Gladiolus 


Four each large bulbs, correctly labeled 
of the following varieties for 


$2.00 Prepaid. 
AFLAME E. I. FARRINGTON 
ALBATEOS KIRCHHOFF’S 
AVE MARIA VIOLET 
BAGDAD aie 
BETTY NUTHALL ORANGE WONDER 
COMMANDER FICARDY 

KOEHL VANITY FAIR 

SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert 
with above 


Write for 1936 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


POISON IVY 


Learn to Identify and Kill It 


One Ib. of Atlacide, a dry powder 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy 
on 100 sq. ft. of area. Shaker top, 
1 Ib. trial can, 60c; 3% Ibs. $1.65 
postpaid in Massachusetts. These 
and 15 and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 
carry. CIRCULAR FREE. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















100 Best Iris 


selected from all over the 

world are now available 

for your garden. Read 

about them in our new 

see illustrated ‘Iris 
over’s Catalog.” 

Send for your copy today! 


Schreiner’ s Iris Gardens 
Box 204D Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest = 
den monthly. As official organ of the 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 





HARDY ENGLISH IRIS 


3 BULBS 25c; 7 BULBS 50c 
16 BULBS $1.00, POSTPAID 
Sometimes called Garden Orchids. Only mixed 
colors in many shades of lavender, white, biue 
and maroon. Easy to grow. Lovely cut flowers. 


paadaoped on if names and Addresses of ten 
FREE t. jardeners are included with your order 





Write for Pat ns list illustrated in colors 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RF. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 





2 Rare and Hardy 
ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Maidenhair Spleenwort ......... $.35 
Braun’s Holly Fern ............. -50 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 
No connection with Mitchell Gardens of 
Williamstown, Vt. 
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Flower Arrangements for the Home 
‘“‘New Flower Arrangements,” by Mrs. Walter R. Hine. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price $2.75. 


This, the most recent addition to the rapidly increasing 
number of books on flower arrangement, deals with the newer 
trends and developments in this art. Mrs. Hine has supple- 
mented, and in no way replaced, her earlier book in this field 
in which she is a nationally known authority. 

Not merely content with suggesting interesting and appro- 
priate combinations of plant material for the home, the author 
goes into the garden among the growing things to find ex- 
amples of her art. She also goes into the greenhouse for exotics 
and to the roadside for weeds. Evergreens furnish unlimited 
material for pleasing Winter effects. A box of flowers from the 
florist is not stuffed into one crowded bowl, but provides 
several lovely arrangements. The suggested table decorations 
are those which are in harmony with the now popular use of 
colorful linens, china and glass. 

The concluding chapter gives complete plans for staging a 
small flower show, enumerating committees and their duties 
and suggesting suitable classes and the physical set-up of the 
show itself. 

Mrs. Hine reveals that she not only has a feeling for line, 
color, balance, harmony and the principles of artistic flower 
arrangement, but that she is a competent horticulturist and 
knows plants. From the gardener who brings in a few of her 
own blossoms to the city dweller who patronizes the florist, 
everyone who enjoys flowers in the home, and there are few 
who do not, will find a wealth of suggestion in this book. 

It is beautifully illustrated throughout with definite, clear- 
cut halftones. The compositions pictured have been chosen 
from a wide variety of subjects, many of them being prize- 
winning arrangements from flower shows. They tell their 


| own convincing story. 


_~NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS IN HAWAII 


ARE though the sight of these flowers is elsewhere in 
America, the Territory of Hawaii presents during the 
period from June to November a veritable riot of night- 
blooming cereus. In Honolulu is the largest hedge of cereus in 
United States territory, a row of thousands upon thousands of 
flowers extending for nearly a mile. Yet the cereus is not 
indigenous to Hawaii. The story of its migration to mid- 
Pacific America began in 1829 when the tiny brig ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ 
set sail from Boston harbor for China. Aboard the brig was 
one Charles Brewer, destined to become one of the most influ- 
ential men in the islands, but at the time a ship’s officer. 

Enroute to Hawaii the vessel called at several ports in 
Mexico. Upon arrival at Honolulu in 1831 most of the plant 
specimens obtained in Mexico were dead. However, Brewer 
went ashore with the withered specimen of one odd-looking 
plant—the first cereus to reach Hawaii. 

That the territory has the greatest cereus display in America 
is due to “‘Mother’’ Bingham, wife of one of the early mis- 
sionaries from Boston. She was the grandmother of Hiram 
Bingham, former United States senator from Connecticut. 
Incidentally, the latter was born almost within the moon 
shadows of the great cereus hedge. 

In 1841 Mrs. Bingham planted cereus along 700 feet of the 
lava wall surrounding the Punahou campus. In 1883 some 
350 more feet were added. In 1891 another thousand feet 
were planted. In 1908 more than 1300 feet of additional 
plants were set out and still later the hedge was extended still 
another 750 feet. The total planting today is close to 4500 


feet. 
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Send for 


esa DREER’S 


Summer Catalog of 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 
Complete List 
Beasonable Prices 
HENRY A. DREER 
271 DREER BLDG.,. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Use Old Razor Blades 


The Super-Sickle 
edged with 
Blades. Actually 
shaves grass with 
little effort. Does the work of ordinary sickle, clip- 
pers and shears. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
sent postpaid with blades for $1.00. Order now. 


GRASSHAVER COMPANY 
922 AMES BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 





Gardener—F armer—Superintendent 


Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and ‘lawns; moving and planting trees, ever- 

eens and shrubs; making of formal and 

ower gardens and hardy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed in 
all greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average, 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economical 
in all transactions. 


BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against poison ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn, 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Oo., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





SIMPLIFY TREE FEEDING and other 
types of fertilizing—Van Yahres “EASY- 
FEEDER” Tree and Plant Tool. Practical, 
inexpensive, easy to use. Price $2.50. Van 
Yahres Tree Service, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 





IBISES: Free booklet with colored illus- 
trations and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for good selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 —e 85c. Green Tree Flower 

— 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





WINTER BLOOMING CAMELLIAS: 
America’s finest pot-grown varieties. Illus- 
trated catalogue “ gratis. Longview, 
Crichton, Alabama. 


” 





DAFFODILS—Rare imported and domestic 
varieties. Special catalogue. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va 








ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free booklet with 
colored illustrations and descriptions of 
best varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





ASTER, ZINNIA, FRAGRANT MARIGOLD 
PLANTS: $1.00—100, $5.00—1,000. Red 
Oriental ny. Gra 10 Roots $1.00. Strong 
and healthy. Grandma’s Old-Fashioned Gar- 
dens, Dover, N. J. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA BULBS — Ready 
now. Autumn blooming. 12, $2.00; 100, 
$14.00. E. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted: Position as superintendent of pri- 
vate estate. Twenty years’ experience in all 
phases of successful | 1 8 ement. 
Unexcelled testimonials. are of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, bie. 











A young man, a recent graduate of Rutger’s 
College in the department of landscape gar- 
dening, would like to connect with a reliable 
nursery. Reference given. B C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and florist, life experience in all 
branches. Married, no children, age 49. Ex 
cellent references. 8S. C., Care of ‘‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ 


Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





June Exhibition 


featuring 


Peonies, Rhododendrons 


and Azaleas 





JUNE 16-17 
Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 





Admission Free 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Sweet Pea and 
Rose Show 


The Nassau County 
Horticultural Society 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


JUNE !7th 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
JUNE I8th 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue 





In addition to the Sweet Pea and Rose 

classes there will be Vegetable and Fruit 

classes. Schedules and further information 

may be obtained from the Secretary at 
598 Madison Avenue. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 





LIBRARY 


The Library, located in the Society's quar- 
ters on the sixth floor of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, comprises over 4,000 
volumes. The collection includes the recent 
authoritative gardening books, several old 
and rare herbals, and books on the distinc- 
tive flora of many of our states. The leading 
horticultural periodicals and catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries are also on file. 


Members are reminded of the circulating 
privilege, and non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use the com- 
fortable reading-room for reference and 
research work. 


———_>—————_ 


OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
June 15—September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 

















GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 


5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








HORTICULTURAL 


LECTURES 
Several Subjects 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 








Mrs. Preston Rice 


August Garden Lectures 


New England and Seaboard clubs 
With or without slides 


Full Information Upon Request 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


June 15-17. New York, N. Y. A Rose and Sweet Pea Show sponsored 
by the Gardens of the Nations in Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller 
Center. 

June 16-17. Boston, Mass. June Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

June 17-18. New York, N. Y. The Annual Sweet Pea and Rose Show 
of the Nassau County Horticultural Society under the auspices of 
the Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

June 19. Norwood, Mass. A Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Norwood Garden Club in the Municipal Building. 

June 23-24. Elmira, N. Y. The Eighth Annual Flower Show of the 
Elmira Garden Club at the Federation Building, State and West 
Church Streets. 

June 24-25. Toronto, Can. Annual Exhibition of the American Peony 
Society at the Royal York Hotel and Horticultural Building. 

June 25. Southport, Conn. Annual Flower Show of the South Shore 
Garden Club of Connecticut. 

June 29-July 1. Manchester, Mass. The Annual Exhibition of the 
North Shore Horticultural Society in the Society’s Hall. 

July 1. Tonawanda, N. Y. A Flower and Garden Show under the 
auspices of the Kenmore Garden Club in connection with the Town 
of Tonawanda’s Centennial. 

August 5. Rangeley, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Rangeley Lakes 





Est. 42 Years 
None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale 1 bale $2.50 bale 
Poultry Peat Moss, 10 bales, $1.55 bale 
Cow or Sheep ure, Bone Meal 
10 — $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Quantity Spec. Prices ass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 








Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











Garden Club at the Rangeley Lake Hotel. 
August 5-7. Newport, R. I. The Summer Flower Show of the New- WALL FONT MASKS 


Neg ae sg Association and the Newport Horticultural Society at BLUE GLAZE, GREEK 


7 inches $10.00 
August 8-9. Ames, Iowa. Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Iowa Everything for Gardens: 
Gladiolus Society at the Field House, Iowa State College. 


Bird Baths, Benches, 
Dials, Fountains, Per- 
August 21-22. Ithaca, N. Y. Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Empire 
State Gladiolus Society, Cornell University. 


golas, Chairs. 
Send for Estimates, ete. 
August 24-25. Everett, Wash. Annual Exhibition of the Snohomish 
County Gladiolus Society. 


Reasonable Costs 
HOWARD STUDIOS 
August 27-28. Berlin, N. H. Second Annual Garden Exhibition of 
the Better Gardens Club. 


110 EAST 57TH ST..N.Y.C. 
September 17. Lansdowne, Pa. 


Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











If you want a lovely Iris combina- 
tion in your garden next season 
plant these two tall, beautiful varie- 
ties:— 


CORONATION, clear pale yellow 
GLEAM, pale lavender 


10 roots (5 of each) $2 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











D—K COMPOST 


The Flower Show of the West Is the ideal top dressing for lawns. It sup- 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Pounded 1901 Philadelphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club Building, 3944 plies humus and s complete plant food for 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Walnut Street. all yn and seed —_. Easily made 
HORTICULTURE September 22-24. Greenwich, Conn. The 25th Annual Flower Show Sa ate cae ae ee ee a 


Pall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fall Terms in Groton, Winter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 


of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society at the State 25 Ibs. makes ¥ ton compost, $2.00 
Armory. 100 ibs. $6.00 


September 23-24. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Flower Show NEET PRODUCTS CORP. 


2 5 4 : 8 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
of the American Dahlia Society, Hotel Pennsylvania. Circular on Request 
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Distributors of 


FLORIDA HUMUS 
ATLANTA: 
ASHEVILLE: 
AUGUSTA: 
BALTIMORE: 

ae E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
 B68TON: Joseph Breck &% Sons 
BRISTOL (Va.): 


Wood-Howell Nurseries 
Sea Island Co. 


Evans Implement Co. 
Nettlewood Nurseries 
Fruitland Nurseries 


BRUNSWICK 

CHARLESTON (S. C.): 
W. H. Mixon Seed Co. 

CHARLOTTE E. J. Smith Co. 

CHATTANOOGA: 

' Hood Feed & Seed Co. 

CINCINNATI: 

J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA (S.C.): Brabham Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
KNOXVILLE Howell Nurseries 
LOS ANGELES: ; 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
LOUISVILLE Bunton Seed Co. 
MANCHESTER (N. H.): 

John B. Varrick Co. 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
MOBILE Van Antwerp Seed Co. 
MONTGOMERY: _ Dalraida Nurseries 
NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island and 
N. J.) Stumpp & Walter Co. 
OPELIKA Hall Wholesale Floral Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed % Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND (Me.): 
Brown & Josselyn Co. 
PROVIDENCE W. E. Barrett Co. 
SPARTANBURG: P. F. Witherspoon 
STAMFORD (Conn.): 
Stumpp & Walter Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Soule’s Gladiolus Gardens 
TAMPA J. O. Holmes, Inc. 
VICKSBURG 

Farmers Seed &% Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON (D. C.): 

Balderson Co., Inc. 


For a FRESH, GREEN 
LAWN all Summer’ 


To protect your lawn against the, 
droughts of Summer, apply Florida: 
Humus now. Its unusual water holding! 
capacity (530.64%) will give your 
grass the benefit of every available 
drop of moisture. Its high nitrogen 
content (3.52% on a dry basis) makes 
Florida Humus a slow progressive 
plant food, active for many seasons. 
And its very slight acidity (pH 6.0) is 
just right for most grasses. Write to- 


day for free booklet Nature’s Way to | 


Better Lawns and Gardens. 


GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote | 


special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 


141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











CHOICEST. 


OFFERINGS. 


9 P.M. 








ATTENTION ALL 


HE HOUSE OF QUALITY invites your 
attention to their DISPLAY of CHOICE 
PEONIES at their Main Nursery in West 


Newbury. The varieties on display are con- 


sidered THE CREAM 


Come and see our WONDERFUL 


Our display continues to June 22 from 


10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Sundays from | P.M. to 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY 


of the WORLD'S 


MASSACHUSETTS 














JANUARY | 
2 


, &* 
-- xs x \ 6 | 


lendar 
With fris 


Why be satisfied with a few weeks of Iris bloom when you can enjoy 
these beautiful “Daughters of the Rainbow” from Spring until frost, and 
then on through the Winter. Each of these 12 Collections will fill a defi- 
nite niche in your planting program. Together, they span the entire year. 


a 











All Plants Carefully Labeled, Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. 





The first flowers of Springtime. Bloom in 
March right through snow and ice. Flowers 
are rich, royal purple with golden veinings 


12 RETICULATA IRIS, $2.00 


at the throat. Violet-scented. Rugged and 
easily grown. One clump has flowered un- 
disturbed for 50 years in a New England 
garden. 





These lovely miniatures follow the crocus 
in bloom. Useful in the rock garden, as edg- 
ing along paths, and at the front of the 


15 MINIATURE IRIS, $2.00 


perennial border. The flowers resemble the 
Tall Bearded Iris. This Collection will con- 
tain 15 Plants in at least 6 choice varieties. 





All Different—aA new hybrid race flower- 
ing in early May, ahead of the Tall Bearded 
Iris. Especially happy in the rockery but 
do well anywhere. As beautiful as the finest 


5 POGOCYCLUS HYBRIDS, $2.00 


orchids, unlike all other Iris. This Collec- 
tion contains only the very best, including 
Wm. Mohr, a magnificent soft violet, the 
finest of them all, which alone recently sold 
for $25.00 for a single plant. 





A new group that will flower while your 
neighbors are still watching for their first 
Tall Bearded Iris. Each variety included is 
a Masterpiece. One recently sold at $40.00, 


10 EARLY-FLOWERING ARISTOCRATS, $2.00 


another at $25.00 a plant. One is the deep- 
est colored Iris grown, so velvety that it 
seems to be cut from the finest plush. All 
are new and different. 





All Different—tThe Tall Bearded Iris are 
the backbone of any well-balanced Iris 
planting. This Collection contains the 
world’s highest rated varieties. One is a 


10 MAGNIFICENT TALL BEARDED IRIS, $2.00 


winner of three medals. There is a lovely 
bronze blend, an exquisite orchid pink, a 
brilliant fiery red, a gigantic fragrant lav- 
ender and others equally striking. 





10 FREE-BLOOMING 


Many authorities consider the Siberians 
the finest of all Iris. This is the most out- 
standing Collection of this race obtain- 
able anywhere in the world at any price. 


SIBERIAN IRIS, $2.00 


I will include several varieties that sold 
recently for $5.00 to $10.00 a single plant. 
Prodigious bloomers and excellent cut 
flowers. 





5 CRESTED 


All Different — The crest which distin- 
guishes this family extends down the center 
of the petals. Sometimes, it is beautifully 
frilled. This Collection contains Tectorum, 
the lilac-blue ‘‘Roof Iris’’ of China; an ex- 


IRIS, $2.00 


quisite white Tectorum; Cristata, lovely 
amethyst-blue miniature; Cristata Alba, a 
lovely white form; and Gracilipes, a rare 


and dainty pinkish-lavender gem from 


Japan. 





An exquisitely beautiful race, indispen- 
sable for bridging the season between the 
earlier flowering groups and the Japanese 
Iris. This Collection contains a burnished 
metallic copper color, a rich royal purple, 


10 BEARDLESS IRIS, Species and Hybrids, $3.00 


a lovely soft blue, a deep yellow, a fine 
red, a beautiful white and gold, also 
Giganticerulea, a newly discovered Louis- 
iana Species that recently sold at $5.00 a 
plant, and other beauties. 





All Different—tThese are the showiest of 
all Iris, blooming gorgeously in July when 
color is most needed. Many will produce 
flowers as large as a dinner plate. This 


8 SUMMER-BLOOMING JAPANESE IRIS, $2.00 


Collection contains giant singles and 
doubles, mottled, striped and blended 
effects; soft pastel and gorgeously bril- 
liant colors. 





Needed for August Bloom — the only 
Iris of its season! It will give you a full 
month of beautiful bloom, bridging the 
gap between the Japanese and the autumn- 


IRIS DICHOTOMA, $1.00 each 


flowering Iris. A single flower stalk on an 
established plant will produce 100 or more 
soft, bluish violet flowers, beautifully 
marked. 





All Different—This new race is a great 
boon to the flower lover. The plants blos- 
som in the Spring and again in the Fall, 


4 AUTUMN-FLOWERING IRIS, $2.00 


from September until frost. This Collec- 


tion contains four distinct colors; a rich 


blue, a fine yellow, a snowy white and a 
bright purple. 





From Virginia south, 
flower out of doors throughout the Winter. 
In the North, it will flower in Winter in 





4 WINTER-FLOWERING IRIS, $2.00 


this Iris will the protection of a coldframe or a shel- 
tered spot. I will include two plants of a 


blue and two of a white ‘ariety. 


Grand ALL-YEAR IRIS COLLECTION 
of ALL 12 COLLECTIONS, $22.00 


Postpaid—Cultural Directions Included With All Shipments 


This Grand Collection will give you continuous Iris bloom throughout the year, 
North ard South. In the South, they will bloom a month ahead of dates given above. 


If you do not need all 12 of the above Collections, select the greups thaf will fill 
the gaps, supplementing the Iris now in your garden. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B, Bayside 
Long Island, N. Y. 











